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South of France long ago. I continue very lame 
and weak, and defpair of ever recovering any 
ftrength in my legs. I care very little about it, At 
my age, every man mutt have his fhare of phiyfical 
ils of one kind or another; and mine, thank God, 
are not very painful. God blefs you! 





LETTER CCCCXIX. 


London, March the 1ath, 1768. 
My vear Frienp, 


THE day after I reccived your letter of the aiff 
paft, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you defired; 
and I fend you his anfwer enclofed: from which 
(though I have not heard from him fince) I take it 
for granted, and fo may you, that his filence fig- 
nifies his Majefty’s confent to your requeft. Your" 
Complicated complaints give me great uneafinefs, and 
the more, as I am convinced that the Montpellier 
phyficians have miftaken a material part of your 
cafe; as indeed all the phyficians here did, except 
Dr. Maty. In my opinion, you have no gout, but 
a very {corbutic and rheumatic habit Of body, which 
fhouid be treated in a very different manner from 
the gqut; aod, as I pretend to bea very goud quack, 
at leaft, I would prefcribe to you a ftri@ milk.diet, 
with the feeds, fuch as rice, fago, barley, millet, 

U3 eu 
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Sc. for the three fummer months at léaft, and with- 
out ever tafting wine. If climate fignifies any thing 
(in which, by the way, I have very Tittle faith), 
you are, in my mind, in the fineft climate in the 
world; neither too hot nor too cold, and always 
clear: you are with the gayeft people living ; be gay 
with them, and do not wear out your eyes with read- 
ing at home. L’ennui is the Englith diftemper; and 
a very bad one it 1s, as 1 find hy every day's expe- 
Tience ; for my deafnefs deprives me of the only ra- 
tional pleaiure that I can have at my age, which is 
fociety; fo that I read my eyes out every day, that 
I may not hang myfelf. 

You will not be in this Parliament, at leaft not in 
the beginning of it. I relied too much upon Lord 
€—"s promife above a year ago, at Bath. He de- 
fired that I would leave it to him; that he would 
make it his own affair, and give it in charge to the 
Duke of G- » whofe province it was to make the 
parliamentary arrangement. This I depended upon, 
and I think with reafon; but, fince that, Lord C—- 
has neither feen nor f{poken to any body, and has 
been in the oddeft way in the world. I fent to the 
D— of G— , to know if L—— C—— had ci- 
ther {poken or fent to him about it; but he affured 
me that he hag done neither: that all was full, or 
rather running over, at prefent: but that, if he 
ould crowd you in upon a vacancy, he would dovit 
with great pleafure. I am extremely forry for this 
‘accident, for I am of a very different opinion from 
‘you, “about being in Parliament, as no man can. be 

of 
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of confequence in this country, who is notin it; 
and, though one may not fpeak like a Lord Manf- 
field, or a Lord Chatham, one may make as very 
good figure in a fecond rank, Locus eff et pluribus 
umbris, Ido not pretend to give you any account 
of the prefent ftate of this country, or Miniitry, not 
knowing nor gueffing it mylelf. 
God blefs you, and fend you health, which is the 
firft and greateft of all bleffings ! 





LETTER CCCCXX, 


London, March the rgth, 1768. 
My pear Frienp, 


THIS letter is fupplemental to my laft. This 
morning Lord Weymouth very civilly fent Mr, 
Wood, his firft commis, to tell me, that the King 
very willingly gave you'leave of abfence from your 
pott fora year, for the recovery of your health; but 
then added, that as the Court of Vienna was tam- 
pering with that of Saxony, which it feems our 
court is defirous to contrequarrer, it might be necef- 
fary to have in the interim a Charge d’ Affaires at 
Drefden, with a defalcation out of your appointments 
of forty fhillings a day, till your return, if I would 
agree to it. Itold him, that I confented ‘to. both 
the: propofals, upon condition that at your return 

Us Fox 
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you fhould have the charaéter and the pay of Pleni- 
potentiary added to your prefent character and pay ; 
and that I would completely make up to you the de- 
falcation of the forty fhillings a day. He pofitively 
engaged for it; and added, that he knew that it 
would be willingly agreed to, Thus I think I have 
made a good bargain for you, though but an indif- 
ferent one for Inyfelf; but that is what I never 
minded jn my life. You may, therefore, depend 
upon receiving from me the full of this defalcation, 
when and how you pleate, independertly of your ulual 
annual refrefhment, which | will pay to Monficur 
VArpent, whenever you defire it. In the mean time, 
Cura ut valeas. 

The perfon whom Mr. Wood intimated to me 
would be the Charge d'alffuires during your abfence, 
fon of that Mr. Keith who 
in Rutija, 








LETTER CCCCXXI 


London, April the 12th, 1768. 
My pear Fayenp, 
I RECEIVED, yeiterday,. your letter of the rf; 
im which you do not mention the ftate of your health, 


which I defire you wil! do for the fature. 
Ibe. 
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I believe you have gueffed the true reafon of Mr. 
Keith's miffion; but, by a whifper that I have fince 
heard, Keith is rather inclined to go to Turin, as 
Chargé d Affaires. I forgot to tell you, in my laft, 
that I was moft pofitively affured, that the inftant 
you return to Drefuen, Keith fhould decamp. Tam 
perfusded they will keep their words with me, as 
there js no one reafon in the world why they fhould 
not. Twill fend your annual to Mr. L’Arpent, ina 
fortnight, and pay the forty fhillings a day quarterly, 
if there fould be occafion ; for, in my own private 
opinion, there will be no Chargé W’ Affaires fent. 1 
agree with you, that point d’Argent point d’ allemand, 
as was ufed to be faid, and not without more reafon, 
of the Swifs; but, as we have neither the inclination 
nor (I fear) the power to give fubfidies, the Court 
of Vienna can give good things that coft them no- 
thing, as Archbifhoprics, Bifhoprics, befides cor- 
tupting their Minifters and Favourites with places. 

Eleétions, here, have becn carricd to a degree of 
frenzy hitherto unheard of; that for the town of 
Northampton has coft tHe contending parties at leaft 
thirty thoufand pounds a fide ; and ——-— 
has fold his borough of ————, to two Members, 
for nine thoufand pounds. As foon as Wilkes had 
loft his election for the City, he fet up for the 
County of Middlefex, and carried it hollow, as the 
jockeys fay. Here were great mobs and riots upon 
that occafion, and moft of the windows in town 
broke, that had no lights for Wilkes and Liberty, 
who were thought to be infeparable. He will appear, 

the 
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the 2oth of this month, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to réceive his fentence ; and then great riots 
are again expected, and probably will happen. God 
blefs you! 








LETTER CCCCXXIIL. 


Bath, October the 17th, 1768. 
My pear Frienp, 


Your two laft letters, to myfelf and’ Grevenkop, 
have alarmed me extremely ; but I comfort myfelf a 
little, by hoping, that you, like all people who 
fuffer, think yourfelf worfe than you are. A dropfy 
never comes fo fuddenly ; and I flatter myfelf, that 
it is only that gouty or rheumatic humour, which 
has plagued you fo long, that has occafioned the 
temporary {welling of your legs. Above forty years 
ago, after a violent fever, my legs were fwelled as 
much as you defcribe yours to be; I immediately 
thought that I had a dropfy ; but the Faculty affured 
me, that my complaint was only the effect of my 
fever, and would foon be cured ; and they faid true. 
Pray let your amanuenfis, whoever he may be, write 
‘an account reguilarly, once a week, either to Gre- 
venkop or myfelf, for that is the fame thing, of the 
ftéte of your health, 

I fent 
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1 fent' you, in four fucceffive letters, as much of 
the Dutchefs of Somerfet's fnuff as a letter could 
well convey to you. Tave you received all or any 
of them? and have they done you any good \ 
Though,’ in your prefent condition, you cannot go 
into company, J hope’ you have fome acquaintances 
that come and fit with you; for, if originally it was 
not good for man to be alone, itis much worfe for a 
fick man to be fo: he thinks too much of his dif- 
temper, and magnifies it. Some men of learning 
amongft the Ecclefiaftics, I dare fay, would be glad 
to fit with you ; and you could give them as good as 
they brought. 

Poor Harte, who is here ftill, is in a moft mifer- 
able condition; he has entirely lott the ufe of his 
left fide, and can hardly {peak intelligibly. I was 
with him yefterday. He inquired after you with 
great affection, and was in the utmoft concern when 
I thowed him your letter. 

My own health is as it has been ever fince I was 
here laft year. 1 am neither well nor ill, but unwell. 
I-have in a manner loft the ufe of my legs; for, 
though I can make a fhift to crawl upon even ground 
for a quarter of an hour, I cannot go up or down: 
ftairs, unlefs fupported by a fervant. 

God blefs, and grant you a {peedy recovery ! 


Here end the letters to Mr. Stanhope, as‘be died the 
x6th of November following. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXII. 


To Mrs. Stanhope, then at Paris. 


London, March the 16th, 1769. 
Mapam, 


A TROUBLESOME and painful inflammation 
in ny eyes obliges me to ufe another hand than my 
wm, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter from 
Avignon, of the 27th pat. 

Tam extremely furprifed that Mrs. du-Bouchet 
fhould have any objection to the manner in which 
your late hufband defired to be buried, and which 
you, very properly, complied with. All I defire, 
for my own burial, is not to be buried alive; but 
how or where, I think, muft be intirely indifferent 
to every rational creature. 

T have no commifiton to trouble you with, during 
your ftay at Paris; from whence, I with you and 
the boys a good journey home; where I fhall be 
‘ery glad to fee you all; and affure you of my being, 
with great truth, 

Your faithful, humble fervant, 
CresTeRPiELy, 


LETTER 


TO HIS son. 3 


LETTER CCCCXXIV. 


To the fame, at London. 
Mapa, 


THE laft time I had the pleafure of feeing you, 
I was fo taken up in playing with the boys, that I 
forgot their more important affairs. How foon 
would you have them placed at {chool? When 
I know your pleafure as to that, I will fend to 
Monfieur Perny, to prepare every thing for their 
reception. In the mean time, I beg that you will 
equip them thoroughly with clothes, linen, &e. 
all good, but plain; and give me the account, 
which I will pay; for 1 do not intend, that, from 
this time forwards, the two boys fhould coft you one 
hhilling. 
lam, with great truth, Madam, 
Your faithful, humble fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 
Yednefday. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXV. 


Mapam, 


AS fome day mutt be fixed for fending the boys 
to fchool, do you approve of the 8th of next 
month ? by which time the weather will probably be 
warm and fettled, and you will be able to equip them 
completely. 

Iwill, upon that day, fend my coach to you, to 
carry you and the boys to Loughborough Houfe, 
with all their immenfe baggage. I muft recommend 
to you, when you leave them there, to fupprefs, as 
well as you can, the overflowings of maternal ten- 
demefs ; which would grieve the poor boys the 
more, and give them aterror of their new efta- 
blithment. 

Tam, with great truth, Madam, 
Your faithful, humble fervant, 
CuesTeRFieLp. 
‘Tuefday Morning. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXVI. 


Bath, Otober the 11th, 1769. 
Mapam, 


Nosopy can be more willing or ready to obey 
orders than] am; but then J muft*Jike the orders 
and the orderer. Your orders and yourfelf come 
under this defcription ; and therefore I muft give 
you an account of my arrival and exiftence, fuch as 
it is, here. I got hither Jaft Sunday, the day after 
I left London, lefs fatigued than I expeéted to have 
been; and now craw] about this place upon my 
three legs, but am kept in countenance by many of 
my fellow-crawlers: the laft part of the Sphynx’s 
riddle approaches, and I shall foon end, as I began, 
upon all fours. 

When you happen to fee either Monfieur or Ma- 
dame Perny, I beg you will give them this melancho- 
ck proof of my caducity, and tell them, that the 
Jaft time I went to fee the boys, I carried the 
Michaelmas quarterage in my pocket, and when I 
was there I totally forgot it; but affure them, that 
Thave not the leaft intention to bilk them, and will 
.pay them faithfully the two quarters together, at 
Chriftmas. 

T hope our two boys are well ; for then I am fure 
you are fo. 

Iam, with great troth and eftecn, 
Your moft faithful, humble fervant, 
Cugsrerriszp. 
LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXVII 


Bath, Oétober the 28th, 1769. 
Mapay, 


Your kina anxiety for my health and life, is 
more than, in my opinion, they are both worth: 
without the former, the Jatter is a burthen; and, 
indeed, Iam very weary of it. I think I have got 
fome benefit by drinking thefe waters, and by 
bathing, for my old, ftiff, rheumatic limbs; for I 
believe I could now outcraw] a fhail, or perhaps even 
@ tortoife. 

Lhope the boys are well. Phil, I dare fay, has 
been in fome fcrapes ; but he will get triumphantly 
out of them, by dint of ftrength and refolution. 

Iam, with great truth and cfteem, 
Your moft faithful, humble fervant, 


CussTERFIELD. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXVIIL 


Bath; November the sth, 1769, 
Mapan, 


T REMEMBER very well the paragraph which you 
quote from a letter of mine to Mrs. Du-Bouchet, 
and I fee no reafon yet to retraét that opinion, in 
general, which at leaft nineteen widows in twenty had 
authorjfed. I had not then the pleafure of your ac- 
quaintance: I had feen you but twice or thrice; and 
I had no reafon to think tHat you would deviate, a8 
you have done, from other widows, fo much, as td 
put perpetual fhackles upon yourfelf, for the fake of 
your children: but (if I may ufe a vulgarifm) oné 
fwallow makes no fummer : five righteous were for+ 
merly neceffary to fave a city, and they could not be 
found; fo, till I find four more fuch righteous 
widows as yourfelf, 1 fha)l entertain my former no+ 
tions of widowhood in general. 

Ican affure you that I drink here very foberly 
and cautioufly, and at the fame time keep fo cool 
adiet, that I do not fird the leaft fyimptom of 
heat, much lefs of inflammation. By the way, I 
never had that complaint, in confequence of having 
drank thefe waters ; for I have had it but Sar dimes, 
and always in the middle of fummer. Mr. Hawkins 
is timorous, even to mizutie, and my fifter delights 
in them. 

Vor. IV. xi Charles 
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Charles will be afcholar, if you pleafe; but our 
little Philip, without being one, will be fomething or 
other as good, though I do not yet guefs what. I 
am not of the opinion generally entertained in this 
country, that man lives by Greek and Eatin alone; 
that is, by knowing a great many words of two dead 
languages, which no body living knows perfectly, 
and which are of no ufe in the common intercourfe 
of life. Ufeful knowledge, in my opinion, confifts 
of modi languages, hiftory, and geography ; fome 
Latin may be thrown into the bargain, in compli- 
ance with cuftom and for clofet amufement, 

You are, by this time, certainly tired with this 
Jong letter, which [I could prove to you from 
Horace’s own words (for Tam a fchelar) to be a bad 
one; he fays, that water-drinkers can write nothing 
good; folam, with real truth and eftcem, 

Your moft faithful, lnumble fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD, 





LETTER CCCCXXIX. 


Bath, Oétober the gth, 1770. 
_ Manan, 
tam extremely obliged to you for the kind par 
‘which you take in my health and life : as to the latter, 
Tam. 
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I am as indifferent myfelf, as any other body can be; 
but as to the former I confefs care and anxiety; for 
while I am to crawl upon this Planet, I would 
willingly enjoy the health at leaft of an infeét. How 
far thefe ‘waters will reftore me to that moderate de- 
gree of health, which alone I afpire at, I have not 
yet given them a fair trial, having,drank them but 
one week ; the only difference I hitherto find is, that 
I fleep better than I did. 

I beg that you will neither give yourfelf, nor Mr. 
Fitzhugh, much trouble about the Pine plants; for, 
as it is three years before they fruit, I might as well, 
at my age, plant Oaks, and hope to have the ad- 
vantage of their timber: however, fomebody or other, 
God knows who, will cat them, as fomebody or other 
will fell and fell the Oaks I planted five-and-forty 
years ago. 

I hope our boys are well; my re/pefts to them both. 

Tam, with the greateft truth, 
Your faithful, humble fervant, 


CuesTEeRPIgLD. 


Xe LETTER 
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SETTER CCCCXKX. 


Bath, November the 4th, 1770. 
Mapam, 


Tue poft has been more favourable to. you than 
[ intended it fhould; for, upon my word, I art- 
fwered your former letter the poft after I had re- 
ceived it. However you have got a /ofs, as we fay 
fometimes in Ireland. 

My friends, from time to time, require bills of 
health from me in thefe fufpicious times, when the 
Plague is bufy in fome parts of Europe. All I can - 
fay, in anfwer to their kind inquiries, is, that I have 
not the diftemper properly called the plague; but 
that I have all the plagues of old age, and ofa fhat; 
tered carcafe. Thefe waters have done me what little 
good I expected from them; though by no means 
what I could have withed, for I wifhed them to be 
Ri tarix de Jouvence. 

I had a letter, the other day, from our two boys; 
Charles's was very finely written, and Philip's very 
prettily: they-are perfeétly well, and fay that they 
want nothing. ,What grown-up people will or can 


fay as much? 
Tam, with the trueft efteem, Madam, 
elas ais Your moft faithful fervant, 
Aaiscc CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXX!. 


Bath, Oftober the 27th, 177. 
Mapan, 


Upon my word, you intereft yourfelf, in the ftat¢ 
of my exiftence, more than ] do myfelf 5 for it is 
worth the care of neither of us. I ordered my valet 
de chambre, according to your orders, to inform you 
of my fafe arrival here ; to which J can add nothing, 
being neither better nor worfe than I was then, 

Tam very glad that our boys are well. Pray give 
them the enclofed. 

IT am not at all furprifed at Mr. ——’s converfion;’ 
for he was, at feventeen, the idol of old women, for 
his gravity, devotion, and dulnefs. 


Iam, Madam, 
Your moft faithful, humble fervant, 


CussTERPizip., 


X3 LETTER 
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LETTER CCCCXXXIL 


‘To Charles and Philip Stanhope. 
Bath, October the 27th, 1771. 


I RECEIVED, a few days ago, two the beft written 
letters that ever I faw in my life: the one figned 
Charles Stanhope, the other Philip Stanhope. As 
for you, Charles, I did not wonder at ‘it; for you 
will take pains, and are a lover of letters: but you 
idle rogue, you Phil, how came you to write fo well, 
that one can almoft fay of you two, et cantare pares 
et refpondere parati? Charles will explain this Latin 
to you. 

Tam told, Phil, that you have got a nick-name 
at {chool, from your intimacy with Mafter Strange- 
ways; and that they call you Mafter Strangerways ; 
for, to be fure, you are a ftrange boy. Is this 
true? 

Tel} me what you would haye me bring you both 
from hence, and I will bring it you, when I come to 
town. In the mean time, God blefs you both ! 


CuEsTERFIELD, 


THE END OF THE LETTERS. 
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CCCCXXXIil. 


Some Account of the Government of the Republic 
of the Seven United Provinces, 


Tue Government of the Republic of the Seven 
United Provinces is thought by many to be Demo 
cratical ; but it is merely Ariftocratical * ; the people 
not having the leaft fhare init, cither themfelves, or 
by reprefentatives of their own chufing: they have 
nothing to do but to pay and grumble. 

The Sovereign Power is commonly thought to be 
in the States General, as they are called, refiding at 
the Hague. It is no fueh thing ; they are only limit: 
ed Deputies, obliged to confult their Conftituents 
upon every point of any importance that occurs. It 


* The members of the Scuate, or Mre/ekaps, were originally 
elected by the Burghers, in a general, and often a tumultous. 
affembly : bu€ now, for near two hundfed ycars, the Preoy/cbaps 
fonnd means to perfuade the people that thefe eleCions were 
troublefome and dangerous; and kindly took ypon themfelves 
to ¢leé& their own Members, upon vacancies; and to keep their 
‘own body fall, without troubling the people with an election ; 
it’ was then that the Ariftocracy was oftablithed. 

X4 is 
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is very true, that the Sotereign Power is lodged in 
the States General ; but who are thofe States Gene- 
tal? Not thofe who are commonly called fo; but 
the Senate, Council, or /root/ehaps, call it what you 
will, of every town in every Province that fends 
Deputies to the Provincial States of the faid Province. 
Thefe Vroot/kaps are in truth the States General; 
but, were they toaffemble, they would amount, for 
aught I know, to two or three thoufand; itis, there~ 
fore, for conveniency and difpatch of bufinefs, that 
every Province fends Deputies to the Hague, who are 
conftantly affembled there, who are commonly called 
the States General, and in whom many people 
falfely imagine that the Sovereign Power is lodged. 
Thefe Deputies are chofen by the Vrootfbaps ; but 
their powers are extremely circumfcribed ; and they. 
¢an confent to * nothing, without writing, or re- 
turning themfelves, to their fev eral conftituent towns, 
for inftructions in that particular cafe. They are 
guthorifed to concur in matters of order; that is, to 
continue things in the common, current, -ordinary. 
train ; but, for the leaft innovation, the leat fep out 


¢ When the Deputies of the States figned the Triple Alliance 
with Sir William Temple, in two or three days time, and with- 
pdt confulting their Principals (however Sir William Temple 
values himfelf upon it) in reality, they only figned Sud Spe Ravi. 
‘he a& was not valid ; gnd, had it not been ratified by the feve- 
Hil Cooftuents af the feveral Provinces, it had been as sem ave- 
tts.’ ‘The Deputies who figned that treaty Sad See Rei knew 
‘Well enough that, confidering the naturp of the treaty, and the 
then fitumtion of affairs, they thould not caly’ be ayoyed, bot 
‘approved of by their Matters the Stuiss, ef 
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of the ordinary courle, new initruétions muft be 
given, cither to deliberate or to conclude. 

Many people are ignorant enough to take the Pro- 
vince of Holland, fingly, for the Republic of the 
Seven United Provinces; and, when they mean to 
{peak of the Republic, they fay, * Holland will, or 

will 


* When the Province of Holland has once taken an impor- 
tant refolution, of Peace, or War, or Acceition to any treaty, 
it is very probable that the other Provinces will come into that 
meafure, but by no means certain : it is often a great while firft; 
and, when the little Provinces know that the Province of Holland 
has their ¢oncurrence much at heart, they will often annex con- 
ditions to it; as the little towns in Holland frequently do when 
the great oncs want their concurrence, As for inflance, when 
I was (oliciting the Acceflion of the Republic to the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1731; which the Penfionary, Comte Sinzendorf, and 
I, had made feeretly at the Hague ; all the towns in Holland 
came pretty readily into it, except the little town of Briel, whofe 
Deputies frankly declared, that they would not give their «: 
fent, till Major juch-a-one, a very honef gentleman of tbeig 
town, was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; and 
that, as foon as that was done, they would agree, for they ape 
proved of the treaty. This wag accordingly done in two or three 
days, and then they agreed. This is a ftrong inflance of the 
abfurdity of the unanimity. required, and of the ufe that is often 
made of it, 

However, fhould one, or even two, of the leffer Provinces, 
sho contribute little, and often pay lefs, to the public charge, 
obftinately and frivoloafly, or perhaps comuptly, perfift in op- 
pofing a meafure which Holland and the other more confider- 
able Provinces thought neceffary, and had agreed to, they would 
fend a Deputation to thofe ‘oppofing Provinces, +6 reafon 
Bie them to cones but, if this would not do; they 

as they have done in many inftances, ‘conclude vine 
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will not, do fuch a thing : but moft peopleare igno- 
rant enough to imagine, that the Province of Hol- 
Jand hasa Iegal, a conftitutional power over the other 
fix; whereas, by the A& of Union, the little Pro- 
vince of Groningen is as much Sovereign ds the Pro- 
vince of Holland. The Seven Provinces are Seven 
diftinct Sovereignties, confederated together in one 
Republic ; no one having any fupcriority over, or 
dependence upon, anyother: nay, in point of pre- 
cedence, Holland is but the fecond, Gueldres being 
the firft. It is very natural to fuppofe, and it isvery 
true in fact, that Holland, from its fuperiority of 
Rtrength and riches, and paying 58 per cent. fhould 
have great weight and influence in the other fix Pro- 
vinces ; but power it has none. 

The unanimity which is conftitutionally requifite 
for every act of each town, and each Province fepa- 
rately; and then for every act of the Seven collec- 
tively ; is fomething fo abfurd, and fo impracticable 
in government, that one is aftonifhed, that even the 
form of it has been tolerated fo long ; for the fub- 
ftance is not frilly obferved. And five Provinces 
will often conclude, though two diffent, provided 
that Holland and Zeland are two of the five—as 


them. The fame thing is done in the Provincial States of the 
refpeftive Provinces § where if one or two of the leaft confider- 
able towns pertinacioufly oppofe a neceffary meafare, they con- 
clade without them. Bat, as this is abfolutely unconftitutional, 
it is avoided as much as poffible, and a complete unanimity 
procured,, if it can be, by fach little conceffions as that which 
T have mentioned to the Briel Major. 

fourteen 
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fourteen or fifteen of the principal towns of Holland 
will conclude an affair, notwithftanding the oppo- 
fition of four or five of the leffer. I cannot help 
conjecturing, that William, the firft Prince of 
Orange, called the Taviturne, the ableft man, with- 
out difpute, of the ge he lived in, not excepting even 
the Admiral Coligny *, and whe had the mo- 
delling of the Republic as he ple:fed : I conjecture, 
I fay, that the Prince of Orange would never have 
fuffered {uch an abfurdity to have crippled that 
government, which he was at the head of, if he had 
not thought it ufeful to himfelf and his family. He 
covered the greateft ambition with the greateft mo- 
defty, and declined the infignificant outward figns, 
as much as he defired the folid fubftance, of power : 
might he not therefore think, that this abfurd, though 
requifite unanimity made a Stadthouder abfolutely 
neceffary to render the government praéticable ? In 
which cafe he was very fure the Stadthouder would 
always be taken out of his family ; and he minded 
things, not names, The, Penfionary -f thinks this 





* Lam perfuaded, that, had the Taciturne been in the place 
of the Admiral Coligny, he would never have been prevailed 
upon to have come to Paris, and to have put himfelf into the 
power of thofe two monfters of perfidy and cruelty, Catbarine 
of Medicis and Charles the Ninth. His prudent efcape from 
Flanders is a proof of it; when he rather clf®fe to be Prince fans 
eerre, than Prince fans tite, 

+ Monfieur Slingelandt, the ableft Minifter, and the honefteft 
man I ever knew. Imay juftly call bim my Friend, my Mafter, 
and my Guide. For I was then quite new in bufinefs ;. he in- 
firuGted me, he loved, be trufted me. 

con- 
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conjecture probable; and, as we were. talking Aha 
other day confidentially upon this fubje&t, we-path 
agreed that this monftrous and impraéticable unagi- 
mity, required by the confiitution, was alone fuf- 
ficient to bring about 2 Stadthouder, in’ fpite of. all 
the meafures of the Republican party to prevent it. 
He confefled to me, that, upon his being made Pen- 
fionary, he entered into folemn engagements, not to 
contribute, direétly or indireétly, to any change of 
the prefent form of government, and that he would 
ferupuloufly obferve thofe engagements; but that 
he forefaw the defeéts in their form of government, 
and the abufes crept into every part of it, wonld in- 
fallibly produce a * Stadthouder, tumultuoufly im~- 
pofed upon the Republic, by an infurrection of the 
populace, as inthe cafe of King William, I told 
him, that, in my opinion, if that were to happen a 
fecond time, the Stadthouder fo made would be their 
King f. He faid, he believed fo too; and that he 

$ had 


* It has fince appeared that ke judged very rightly. 
+ And fo he onght to be now, even for the fake and prefer- 
ation, of the Seven Provinces. The neceffary principle of: 4 
Republic, Virtve, fublifts no longer there. The great riches of 
Private people (though the public is poor) have long ago extin- 
guithed that principle, and deftroyed the cquality neceifary tog 
Commonwealth. A Commonwealth is unqueftionably, upon 
psper, the maf rational and equitable form of government ; bat, 
as as poquedionably impra&ticable, in all countries where riches 
ay introduced Juxury, and 4 great inequality.of conditions, Ig 
‘will only, do in thofe countries that poverty. bkeps vi “Ib 
‘Pnglan’, it would very foco grow & trol AsPnemet 
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‘haddrged all this to the moft confiderable Members 
of ‘the Government, and the moft jealous Republi- 
caii§. ‘That he had even formed a plan whieh be had 
laid before them, as the only poflible one to prevent 
thi§ impending danger. That a Stadthouder was 
originally the chief fpring upon which their govern- 
ment tnrned; -and that, if they A ould have no 
Stadthouder, they muft fubftitute a ficcedancum, 
That one part of that fuccedincum mutt he to abolifh 
the thiahithity required by the prefent form of go- 
vernthent, and which only a Stadthouder could ren- 
dcr, epiadticabte by his influence. That the abufes 
which were crept into the military part of the govern= 
ment muft be corrected, or that they alone, if they 
were fuffered to go on, would mak adthouder 5 
in order that the army and nayy, which the ‘public 
paid for, might be of fome ufe, which at prefent 
they were hot.” That he had laid thefe, and many 
other confiderations of the like nature, before them; 
in the hopes of one of, thefe two things: cither to 
prevail with them to make a Stadthouder unnecef- 
ary, by a juft reformation of the abufes of the 
government, and fubftituting a majority, or, at moft 









foon afterwards, an Oligar and, foon after that, an abfolute 
Monarchy: from the fame caufe that Denmark, in the lat een- 
tury, became fo; the intolerable oppreffion of the bulk of the 
people, from thofe whom they looked ufféa as their equals. IE 
the young. Stadthouder has abilities, he will, when he growp 
ps gPLall, the powers of a limited Monarchy, fugh as England, 

‘po rhatter updgs, what name ; and, if he is really wife, he wilt 
“active ‘an aan? if the people are wife, they will give 4 
dim. 











twe- 
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two-thirds, to the abfurd and impracticable unani- 
mity now requifite : or, if they would not come into 
thefe preventive regulations, that they would treat 
amicably with the Prince of Orange, and give him 
the Stadthouderat, under ftri&t limitations, and with 
effectual provifions for their liberty. But they would 
liften to neither of thefe expedients. the firft affect- 
ed the private ihterefts of moft of the confiderable 
people of the Republic, whofe power and profit arofe 
from thofe abufes : and the fecond was too contrary 
to the violent paffions and prejudices of Mefirs. d’Ob- 
dam, Booteflaer, Hallewyn, and other heads of the 
high Republican party. Upon this, I faid to’ the 
Penfionary, that he had fully proved to me, not 
only that there would, but that there ought to be a 
Stadthouder. He replied, ‘* There will moft cer- 
“ tainly be onc, and you are young enough to live 
“ tofee it. I hope I thall be out of the way firft ; 
** but, if lam not out of the world at that time, I 
“* fhall be out of my place, and pafs the poor re- 
, “ mainder of my life in quiet. I only pray that our 
** new mafter, whenever we have him, may be 
** gently given us. My friend the Greffier * thinks 
“© a Stadthouder abfolutely neceffary to fave the Re- 


* The Greffier Fage!, who had been Greffer, that is, Secretary 
of State, above fifty Xears. He bad the deepeft knowledge of 
bafinefs, aud the foundeft jndgment, of any map fever knew 
ia my life: but he had not that quick, that intuitive fagacity, 
which the Penfionaty Slingclandt had, He has often owned to 
me, that he thought things were gouc too far for any other 
remedy bat a Stadthouder, 

2 ‘© public, 
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* public, and fo do I, as much as he, if they will 
** not accept of the other expedient: but we are in 
“* very different fimations: he is under no engage- 
“© ment to the contrary, and Iam.” He then afked 
me in confidence, whether I had any inftrudtions to 
promote the Prince of Orange's views and intereft. 
Itold him truly, I had not; but that, however, I 
would do it, as far as ever } could,*quietly and pri- 
vately. That he himfelf had convinced me, that it 
was for the intereft of the Republic, which I ho- 
noured and withed well to; and alfo, that it would 
be a much more efficient Ally to England, under 
that form of government. ‘* I] muft own,” replied 
he, ** that at prefent we have neither ftrength, fe- 
“© crecy, nor difpatch.” I faid, that I knew that but 
too well, by my own experience ; and [added (laugh- 
ing) that | looked upon him as the Prince of Orange's 
greateft enemy ; and upon that Prince’s violent and 
impetuous enemies* to be his beft friends; for that, 

if 





# Thee hot-headed Republicans puthed things with the un- 
jufictt acrimony againft the ‘Prince of Orange. ‘They denicd 
him his rank in the army; and they kept him out of the pof- 
feffion uf the Marquifat of Tervere and Fleffingen, which were 
his own patrimony ; and by thcfe means gave him the merit 
with the people, of being unjuftly oppreffed. 

Had he been an abler man himfelf, or better advifed by others, 
he might have availed himfelf much mBre folidly than he did 
of the affeGion, or rather the fury, of the people in his favousy 
when they tumultuoufly made him Stadhouder; but he did not 
know the.value and importance of thofe warm moments, in which 
he might have fixed and clinched his power. Dazzled with the 
Show and trappings of power, he did not enough attend to the 

fabftance, 
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if his (the Penfionary’s) plan were to take place, the 
Prince would have very little hopes. ‘He interrupted 
me here, with faying, Ne craignez rien, Milord, de 
te coté lax mon plan bleffe trop Dinterft particulier, 
pour ttre recu a prefent que l'amour du public n'éxifte 
plus*. I thought this converfation too remarkable, 
not to write down the heads of it when I came 
home. 


Fubttince. He attempted a thing impofiible, which was, to 
pleafe every body: he heard every body, began every thing, 
and finifhed nothing. When the people, in their fury, made 
him Stadthonder, they defired nothing better than totally to 
diffolve the Republican form of government. He fhould havo 
Iet them. ‘The tumultuous love of the populace muft be feized 
and enjoyed in its firft tranfports ; there is no hoarding of it to 
ufe upon occafions ; it will not keep. The moft confiderable 
people of the former government would gladly have compounded 
for their Jives, and would have thought themfelves very well 
off in the caftle of Jouveftein; where one of the Prince of 
Orange's predeceficrs fent fome of their anceftors in times much 
Iefs favourable, An affcéted moderation made him Jofe that 
moment. The governquent is now in a disjointed, lpofe ftate. 
Her R. H. the Gonvernante has got power enough to do much 
good; and yct fhe has more power than authority. Peace and 
ceconomy, both public and domeftic, thould therefore be the 
Sole objeét of her politics, daring the minority of her fon. The 
public is almoft a bankrapt} and her fon's private fortune ex- 
tremely incumbered. She has fenfe afd ambition; but it is, 
‘FUL, the fenfe and ambition of woman ; that is, inconfequen- 
Vid. “What remains to: be done requirés a firm, manly, and 
vigorous mind. 
© Never four, my Lord; 4 plas fo prejudicial t privat 
Wall ie be adopted, wohere Patristifia we longer fabfifs. 
The 
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‘The Republic has hardly any Navy at all; the 
fingle fund for the Marine being the fimall duties 
upon exports and imports ; which duties are not half 
colle@ted, by the connivance of the Magittrates 
themtelves, who are interetied in (mugging ; to that 
the Republic has now no other title, but courtefy, to 
the name of a Maritime Power. Their trade de- 
creafes daily, and their national débt increafes. I 
have good reafon to believe, that ir amounts to at 
leaft fifty millions fterling. 

‘Lhe decreafe of their Herring fithery, from vélint 
it appears by Monficur de Wirtt’s Memoirs of Hol+ 
Jand in his time, is incredible; and will be much 
greater, now we are, at laft, wife enough to take 
our own Herrings upon our own coatts. 

They do not, now, get by freight one quarter of 
what they ufed to get: they were the general fea- 
carriers of all Europe. ‘The Aét of navigation pailed 
in Cromwell's time, and afterwards confirmed in 
Charles the Seconds, gave the firft blow tothat branch 
of their profit; and now we carry more than they do. 
Their only profitable remaining branches of com- 
merce are, their trade to the Faft-Indies, where they 
have engroffed the {pices ; and their illicit trade in 
America, from Surinam, St. Euftatia, Curagoa, &. 

Their woollen and filk manufaCiures bear not the 
leaft comparifon with ours, neithemin quantity, qua 
lity, nor exportation. 

Their police is ftill excellent, and is new the oaly 
remains‘ of the prudence, vigilance, and good difci- 
pline, which formerly made them efteemed, refpe&t- 
ed, and courted. 

Vor. IV. Y CCCCKXXIV. 
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CCCCXXXIV. 


M A X I M_  S. 


By the Earl of Cuesterrietp* 


A PROPER *fecrecy is the only myftery of able 
men; myftery is the only fecrecy of weak and cun- 
ning ones. 

A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will 
equally have nothing told him. 

If a fool knows a fecret, he tells it becaufe he isa 
fool ; if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it is 
his intereft to tell it. But women, and young men, 
are very apt to tell what fecrets they know, from the 
vanity of having been trufted.. Truft none of thefe, 
whenever you can help it. 

Inattention to the prefent bufinefs, be it what it 
will; the doing one thing, and thinking at the fame 
time of another, or the attempting to do two things 
at once; are the never-failing figns of a little, fri- 
volous mind. 

A man who cannot command his temper, his at- 
tention, and his countenance, fhould not think of 
béing a man of bufinefs. The weakeft man in the. 
world can avail himfelf of the paffion of the wifeft. 
The inattentive man cannot know the bufinefs, and 
‘confequentiy cannot do it. And he, who cannot 

* ‘Theft Maxims are referred to in Letter CCXCVIII. of this 
Votune. 
command 
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command his countenance, may e’en as well tell his 
thoughts as fhow them. 

Diftruft all thofe who love you extremely upon 
a very flight acquaintance, and without any 
vifible reafon. Be upon your guard, too, againft 
thofe, who confefs as their weaknefles, all the Car- 
dinal virtues. 

In your friendfhips, anc in your enmities, let 
your confidence and your hoftilities have certain 
bounds: make not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcileable. There are ftrange viciffitudes 
in bufinefs ! 

Smooth your way to the head, through the 
heart. The way of reafon is a good one; but it 
is commonly fomething longer, and perhaps not fo 
fure. 

Spirit is now a very fafhionable word; to act with 
Spirit, to fpeak with Spirit, means only, to a& 
rafhly, and to talk indifereetly. An able man fhows 
his Spirit by gentle words and refolute a@tions: he 
is neither hot nor timid. 

When a man of fenfé happens to be in that difa- 
greeable fituation, in which he is obliged to afk 
himfelf more than once, What fhall I do? he will 
anfwer, himfelf, Nothing. When his reafon 
points out to him no good way, or at leaft no one 
way lefs bad than another, he will ftop fhort, and 
wait for light. A little bufy mind runs on at all 
events, | muft be doing; and, like a Blind horfe, 
fears no dangers, becaufe he fees none. I faut fya- 
woir s'ennuter. 

Ya Patience 
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Patience is a moft neceffary qualification-for bufi- 
nefs: many a man would rather you heard his ftory, 
than granted his requeft. One muft fecm to hear 
the unreafonable demands of the petulant, unmoved, 
and the tedious details of the dull, untired. That 
is the leaft price that a man muft pay for a high 
fiation. 

It is always right to detect a fraud, and to per- 
ceive a folly; but it is often very wrong to 
expole cither. A man of bufinefs fhould always 
have his eyes open; but muft often fecm to have 
them fhut. 

In Courts, nobody ‘fhould be below your 
management and attention; the links that form 
the Court-chain are innumerable and inconceiv- 
able. You muft hear with patience the dull griev- 
ances of a Gentleman Uther, or Page of the Back- 
ftairs; who, very probably, lies with fome near re- 
lation of the favourite maid, of the favourite Mif- 
trefs, of the favourite Minifter, or perhaps of the 
King himfelf; and who, confequently, may do you 
more dark and indireét good, or harm, than the firft 
man of quality. 

One’ good patron at Court may be fufficient, pro- 
vided you have no perfonal enemies; and, in order 
to have none, you muft facrifice (as the Indians do 
to the Devil) moft of your paffions, and much of 

your time, to the numberlefs evil Beings that infeft 
it; in ordes to prevent and avert the mifchiefs they 
can do you. 


A young 
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A young man, be his merit what it will, can 
never raife himfelf; but muft, like the ivy round 
the oak, twine himfelf round fome man of great 
power and intereft. You muft belong to a Minifter 
fome tinfe, before any body will belong to you. 
And an inviolable fidelity to that Miniter even int 
his difgrace, will be meritorious, and recommend 
you to the next. Minifters love a perfonal, much 
more than a party attachment. 

As Kings are begotten and born like other men, 
it is to be prefumed that they are of the human 
Species; and, perhaps, had they the fame educa- 
tion, they might prove like other men. But, flat- 
tered from their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, 
and their heads are turned, fo that they feent 
to be a fpecies by themfclves. No King evet 
faid to himfelf, “Homo fim, nibil humani a me alienum 
puto. 

Flattery cannot be too ftrong for them; drunk 
with it from their infancy, like old drinkers, they 
require drams, ; 

They prefer a perfonal attachment to a publi¢ 
fervice, and reward it better. They are vainand 
weak enough to look upon it as a free-will offering 
to their merit, and not as a busnt-facrifice to their 
power. 

If you would be a favourite of your King, ad- 
drefs yourfelf to his weaknefies. An application to 
his.reafon will feldom prove very fuccefsful. 

In Courts, bafhfalnefs and timidity are as preyuur~ 
cial on one hand, as impudence and rafhnefs are on 

Y¥3 the 
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the other. A fteady affurance, and a cool intre. 
pidity, with an exterior modefty, are the true and 
neceffary medium. 

Never apply for what you fee very little proba- 
bility of obtaining; for you will, by afking impro- 
per and unattainable things, accuftom the Minifters 
to refufe you fo often, that they will find it eafy to 
refufe you the propereft and moft reafonable ones. 
It isa common, but a moft miftaken rule at Court, 
to afk for every thing, in order to get fomething : 
you do get fomething by it, it is true; but that 
fomething is refufals and ridicule. 

There is a Court jargon, a chit-chat, a {mall talk, 
which turns fingly upon trifles; and which, in 
a great many words, fays little or nothing. It 
ftands fools inftead af what they cannot fay, and 
men of fenfe inftead of what they fhould not 
fay. It is the proper language of Levees, Draws 
ing-rooms, and Antichambers: it is neceflary ta 
know it. 

Whatever a man is at Court, he muft be genteel 
and well-bred ; that cloak covers as many follies, as 
that of charity does fins. I knew a man of great 
quality, and in a great ftation at Court, confidered 
and refpected, whofe higheft charaéter was, that he 
was humbly proud, and genteelly dull. 

It is hard to fay which is the greateft fool; he 
who tells the whole truth, or he who tells no truth 
at all.; Chatradter is as neceffary in bufinefs as in 
trade, No man can deceive often in either, 

At 
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At Court, people embrace without acquaintance, 
ferve one another without friendfhip, and injure one 
another without hatred. Intereft, not fentiment, 
is the growth of that foil. 

A difference in opinion, though in the mereft 
trifles, alienates little minds, efpecially of high 
rank. It is full as eafy to commend as to blame 
a great mari’s cook, or his taylor: it is fhorter 
too; and the objects are no more worth difputing 
about, than the people are worth difputing with. 
It is impoffible to inform, but very eaty to difpleafe 
them, 

A chearful, eafy countenance and behaviour are 
very ufeful at Court: they make fools think you a 
good-natured man; and they make defigning men 
think you an undefigning one. 

There are fome occafions in which a man muft 
fell half his fecret in order to conceal the reft: ‘but 
there is feldom one in which a man fhould tell it all. 
Great fkill is neceffary to know how far to go, and 
where to ftop. 

Ceremony is neceffary in Courts, as the outwork 
and defence of manners. 

Flattery, though a bafe coin, is the neceffary 
pocket-money at Court; where, by cuftom and con~ 
fent, it has obtained fuch a currency, that it is no 
longer a fraudulent, but a legal flayment. 

Ifa Minifter refafes you a reafonable requeft, and 
either flights or injures you ; if you have not the 
power to gratify your refentment, have the wifdom 
to conceal and diffemble it. Seeming good humour 

Y4 on 
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on your part may prevent rancour on his, and per- 
haps bring things right again: but, if you have the 
power to hurt, hint modeftly, that, if provoked, you 
may poffibly have the will too. Fear, when real, 
and well-founded, is perhaps a more ‘prevailing 
motive at Courts than love. 

At Court, many more people can hurt, than can 
help you: pleate the former, but engage the latter. 

Awkwardnets is a more real difadvantage than it is 
generally thought to be; it often occafions ridicule, 
it always leffens digniry. 

A man’s own good-breeding is his beft fecurity 
againft other people's ill-manners. 

Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, 
that is refpeéted by the moft petulant. Tl-breeding 
invites and authorizes the familiarity of the moft 
timid. No man ever faid a pert thing to the Duke 
‘of Marlborough. No man ever faid a civil one 
(though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. 

When the old clipped money was called in for a 
new. coinage, in King William's time, to prevent the 
like for the future, they ftamped on the edges of the 
crown pieces thefe words, ef Decus et Tutamen. That 
is exaétly the cafe of good-breeding. 

Knowledge may give weight, but accomplifhments 
only give luftre; dnd many more people fee than 
weigh. 

'- ‘Moft arts tequire long ftudy and application ; but 
the mott ufeful art of all, that of pleafing, requires 


only the defire, 
Tt 
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Tt is to be prefumed, that a man of common fenfe, 
who does not defire to pleafe, defires nothing at all; 
fince he muft Know that he cannot obtain any thing 
without it. 

A tkilful Negotiator will moft carefully diftinguith 
between the little and the great objects of his bufi- 
nefs, and will be as frank and cpen in the former as 
he will be fecret and pertinacicus in the latter. 

He will, by his manners and addrefs, endeavour, 
pt leaft, to make his public adverfaries his perfonal 
friends. He will flatter and engage the man, while 
he counterworks the Minifter; and he will never 
alienate people’s minds from him, by wrangling 
for points cither abfolutely unattainable, cr not worth 
attaining. He will make even a merit of giving up 
what he could not or would not carry, and fell a trifle 
for a thoufand times its value. 

A foreign Minifter, who is concerned in great 
affairs, muft neceflarily have fpics in his pay; but 
he muft not too cafily credit their informations, 
which are never exadtly true, often very falfe. His 
beft fpies will always be ‘thofe whom he does not pay, 
but whom he has engaged in his fervice by his dex- 
terity and addrefs, and who think them{clves nothing, 
lefs than {pies. 

There is a certain jargon, which, in French, I 
fhould call un Pexjfage d*AffaireS, that a foreign 
Minifter ought to be perfectly mafter of, and may 
ufe very advantageoufly at great entertaiiments, in 
mixed companies, and in all occafions where he muft 
Speak, and fhould fay nothing. Well turned and’ 

well 
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well fpoken, it feems to mean fomething, though in 
troth it means nothing. It is a kind of political badi- 
nage, which prevents or removes a thoufand difficul. 
ties, to which a forcign Minifter is expoled in mixed 
converfations. 

T€ ever the Volto fiiolto and the Penjieri firetti are 
neceflary, they are fo in thefe affairs. A grave, 
dark, referved, ‘and myfterious air, has feaum in 
cornu. An cven, cafy, unembarraffed one invites 
confidence, and leaves no room for guefies and con- 
jeCtures. 

Both fimulation and diffimulation are abfolutely 
neceflary for a foreign Minifter; and yet they muft 
ftop fhort of falfehood and perfidy, that middle 
point is the difficult one: there ability confifts. He 
muft often feem pleafed, when he is vexed; and 
grave, when he is pleafed; but he muft never fay 
either: that would be falfehood, an indelible ftain to 
character, 

A foreign Minifter fhould be a moft exact cecono- 
mift ; an cxpence proportioned to his appointments 
and fortune is neceffary: but, on the other hand, 
debt is inevitable ruin to him; it finks him into 
difgrace at the Court where he refides, and into the 
moft fervile and abject dependence on the Court that 
fent him. As he cannot refent ill ufage, he is fure 
to have enough of it. 

The Duc de Sully: obferves very juftly, in his 
Memoirs, ‘that nothing contributed more to his 
rife, than that prudent ceconomy which he had ob- 
ferved from his youth; and by which he had al- 

ways 
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ways a fum of money before-hand, in cafe of emer- 
gencies. 

It is very difficult to fix the particular point of 
ceconomy; the beft error of the two is on the 
parfimonions fide : that may be correéted ; the other 
cannot. 

The reputation of generofity is to be purchafed 
pretty cheap ; it does not depend fo much upon a 
man’s general expence, as it does upon his giving 
handfomely where it is proper to give at all. A-man, 
for inftance, who fhould give a fervant four fhillings, 
would pafs for covetous, while he who gave him a 
crown would be reckoned generous: fo that the difs 
ference of thofe two oppofite characters turns upon 
one fhilling. A man’s character, in that particular, 
depends a great deal upon the report of his own fer- 
vants; a mere trifle above common wages makes 
their report favourable. 

Take care always to form your ‘eftablifhment fo 
much within your income as to leave a fufficient fund 
for unexpected contingencies, and a prudent libera~ 
lity. There is hardly @ year in any man’s life in 
which a fmall fem of ready money may not bg eme 
ployed to great advantage * 

* Upon the back of the original is written, in Mr. Stanhope's 


hand, “ Excellent Maxims, but more calculated for the meri- 
ofa od Poamea ox Spain than of Bog.” 
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POLITICAL MAXIMS of the Cardinal De Rerz, 
in his Memoirs; and the late Earl of Cnestun- 
F1ELD’s Remarks. 


ul L y fouvent de la folie A conjurer; mais il n'y 
a rien de pareil pour faire les gens fages clans la fuite, 
au moins pour quelque tems. Comme le péril dans 
ces fortes d'affaires lure méme aprés les occations, 
Yon eft prudent et circonfpeét dans les momens qui 
les fuivent. 

a. Un efprit médiocre, et fufceptible par confé- 
quent d’injuftes défiances, eft de tous Jes caracteres 
celui qui eft le plus oppofé & un bon chef de Parti; 
dont 1a qualité la plus fouvent et Ja plus indifpenta- 
blement néceflaire, eft de .fupprimer en beaucoup 
doccafions, et de cacher en toutes, les foupgons 
méme les plus légitimes. 

3. Rien n’anime ct n’appuie plus un mouvement, 
que le ridicule de celui contre Jequel on le fait. 

4. Le fecret n’eft pas fi tare qu'on Je croit, entre 
des gens qui font accoutumés a fe méler des grandes 
affaires. ° : 

5» Defcendre jAfqu'aux petits, eft le plus fur moten 
de s'égaler aux grands. 

6. La mode, qui a du pouvoir en toutes chofes, 
ne }'a fi fenfiblement en aucune, qu’a étre bien ou 
mat Ala Conor: il y a des tems ou la difgrace eft une 

maniere 
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mianiere de feu qui purifie toutes les mauvaifes qua- 
lités, et qui illumine toutes les bonnes; il y a des 
tems ou il ne fied pas bien a un honnéte homme d’é- 
tre difgracié. 

7. La fouffrance, aux perfonnes d'un grand rang, 
tient lieu d'une grande vertu. 

8. Ia une efpéce de galimatias, que Ja pratique 
fait connoitre quelquefois; mais qut la fpéculation 
ne fat jamais entendre. 

9» Toutes les Puiffances ne peuvent rien contre la 
réputation d'un homme qui fe la conferve dans fon 
Corps. 

xo. On eft auffi fouvent dupe par la défiance que 
par la confiance. 

11. Lextrémité du mal n'eft jamais & fon période, 
que quand ceux qui commandent ont perdu la honte 5 
parce que c“eft juftement le moment dans lequel ceux 
qui obéiflent perdent Je refpeét; et ceft dans ce 
méme moment que l'on revient de la léthargie: mais 
par des convulfions. 

12. Il y aun voile qui doit toujours couvris tout 
ce que l'on peut dire, et tout ce que l'on peut croire 
du Droit des Peuples, et de celuj des Rois, qui ne 
s'accordent jamais fi bien-enfemble que dans le fi- 
lence. 

13. Hl y a des conjonctures dans lefquelles on ne 
Ee plus faire que des fautes; tmis la fortune ne 

ct jamais les hommes dans cet état, qui eft de tous 
“le plus malheureux, et perfonne n'y tombe que ceux 
qui s'y précipitent par leur faute. 

14.0 
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14. Il fiéd plus mal a un Miniftre de dire fes fot- 
tifes, que d’en faire. 

15. Les avis que l'on donne a un Miniftre paffent 
pour des crimes, toutes les fois qu’on ne lui eft point 
agréable. 

16. Aupres des Princes, il eft auffi dangereux, et 
prefqu’ auffi crimincl, de pouvoir le bien, que de 
vouloir le mal. 

17. Jl eft bien plus naturel a 1a peur de confulter 
que de décider. 

18. Cette citconftance paroit ridicule; mais elle 
eft fondée. A Paris, dans les émotions populaires, 
les plus échauffés ne veulent pas, ce quiils apellent, 
Se defbeurer. 

19. La fléxibilité eft de toutes les qualités a plus 
néceflaire pour Je maniement des grandes affaires. 

20. Ona plus de peine dans les Partis, de vivre 
avec ceux qui cn font, que d’agir contre ceux qui y 
font oppolés. 

21. Les plus grands dangers ont leurs charmes, 
pour peu que l'on appergoive de gloire dans la per- 
{pective des mauvais fuccés: Les médiocres dangers 
n‘ont que des horreurs, quand la perte de la réputa- 
tion eft attachée a Ja mauvaife fortune. 

22. Les extrémes font toujours fachcux. Mais ce 
font des moiens fages quand ils font néceffaires : ce 
quils ont de conflant c’eft qu’ils ne font jamais mé- 
diocres, et qu'ils font décififs quand ils font bons. 

“23. Il_y a des conjonctures oi la prudence méme 
ordonne de ne confulter que le chapitre des accidens: 

24. 
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24. Hin’y a rien dans le monde qui n‘ait fon mo: 
ment décifif; et le chef d’ceuvre de Ja bonne con- 
duite, eft de connoitre et de prendre ce moment. 

25. L’abomination joint au ridicule fait le plis 
dangereux.et le plus irrémeédiable de tous les com- 
poles. 

26. Les gens foibles ne plient jamais quand ils Je 
doivent. 

27. Rien ne touche et n’émeut tant les peuples, et 
méme Jes Compagnies, qui tiennent beaucoup du 
peuple, que la varicté des fpeétacles. 

28. Les cxemples du pafle touchent fans compa- 
raifon plus les hommes, que ceux de leur fi¢cle: 
nous nous accoutumons A tout ce que nous voions 3 
et peutctre que le Confulat du Cheval de Caligula 
ne nous auroit pas tant furpris que nous nous lima= 
ginons. 

29. Les hommes fuibles fe Jaiffent aller ordinaire- 
ment au plus grand bruit. 

30. Il ne faut jamais contefter ce qu'on ne croit 
pas pouvoir obtenir. 

31. Le moment od Fon regoit Jes plus heureufes 
nouvelles, eft juftement celui od il faut redoubler 
fon attention pour les petites. 

32. Le pouvoir dans Ics peuples eft facheux, en 
ce qu’il nous rend refponfables de ce qu’ils font mal- 

é nous. 

33- L’une des plus grands incommodités des 
guerres civiles, eft, qu'il faut encore plus d'appli- 
cation & ce que l'on ne doit pas dire a fes amis, qu’d 
ce que l'on doit faire contre fes ennemis, 

34 il 
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34. Il n’y a point de qualité qui dépare tant un 
grand homme, que de n’étre pas jufte 4 prendre le 
moment décifif de la reputation. L’on ne le manque 
prefque jamais que pour micux prendre celui de la 
fortune; c’eft en quoi l'on fe trompe, pour l'ordi- 
naire doublemert. 

35- La vue la plus commune dans les imprudences, 
ceft celle que I’6n a de Ja poflibilité des reflources. 

36. Toute Compagnie eft peuple; ainfi tout y dé- 
pend des inftans. 

37. Tout ce qui paroit hazardeux, ct qui pour- 
tant ne I'eft pas, eft prefque toujours fage. 

38. Les gens irrcfolus prennent toujours, avec fa- 
cilité, les ouvertures qui les ménent a deux chemins, 
et qui par conféquent ne les preflent pas d'opter. 

39- Il n'y a point de petits pas dans les grandes 
affaires. 

40. Il y a des tems oi certaines gens ont toujours 
taifon. 

41. Rien ne perfuade tant les gens qui ont peu de 
fens que ce qu'ils n'entendent pas. ’ 

42. Il n’eft pas fage de faire, dans le fations, ot 
Yon n’eft que fur la défenfive, ce qui n’eft pas preflé. 
Mais linquictude des fubalternes, eft la chofe la plus 
incommode dans ces rencontres; ils croient que, des 
qu'on n’agit pas, on eft perdu. 

43. Leschefs dans les factions n’en font les maitres, 
qu’autant qu’ils fgavent prévenir ou appaifer les mut 
mures. 

44. Quand la fraieur eft venue a un certain point, 
elle produit les mémes effets que le témérité. 


45. U 
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45. left auffi néceffaire de choifir les mots dans 
Jes grandes affaires, quil eft fuperfiu de les choifir 
dans les petites. 

46. Rien n’eft plus rare ni plus difficile aux Mini- 
ftres qu'un certain menagement dans Je calme qui 
fuit immédiatement les prandes tempétes, parce que 
la flatterie y redouble, et que ia désiance n'y eft pas 
éteinte, 

47+ Ii ne faut pas nous choquer fi fort des fautes 
de ceux qui font nos amis, que nous en donnions de 





Yavantage a ceux contre lefquels nous agittons. 

48. Le talent dinfinucr cft plus utile que celui de 
perfuader, parce que Von peut infinner & tout le 
monde, et que l'on ne perfuade prefque jamais per- 
fonne. 

49. Dans les mati¢res qui ne font pas favorables 
par elles-mémes, tout changement qui n’eft pas né- 
ceffaire eft pernicienx parce qu'il eft odieux. 

50. Il faut faire voir a ceux qui font naturellement 
foibles toutes fortes d'abimes : parce que c’eft le vrai 
moien de les obliger de f¢ jetter dans le premier che- 
min qu'on Jeur ouvre. 

51. L’on doit hazarder le poffible toutes les fois 
que l'on fe fent en état de protiter méme du manque- 





s irréfolus fe déwgrminent difficile - 
ment pour les moiens, quoique méme ils {ofent déter- 
minés pour Ia fin. 

53: Celt prefque jeu fur, avec les homme¥fourbes, 
de leu faire croire gue l'on veut tromper ceux que 
Yon‘veut fervir. 

Vor, IV. Z 54 Lun 
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54. L'un des plus grands embarras que Yon ait 
avec les Princes, c’eit que Yon eft fouvent obligé, 
par la contidération de leur propre fervice, de leur 
donner des confeils dont on ne peut pas leur dire les 
yéritables raifons. 

55. Quand on fe trouve obligé de faire un difcours 
que l'on prévoit ne devoir pas agréer, l'on ne peut 
lui donner trop d’apparence de fincerité : parce que 
ceft unique mojen de I’acoucir. 

56. On ne doit jamais fe jouer avec la faveur: on 
ne Ja peut trop embraffer quand elle eft véritable ; on 
ne la peut trop Cloigner quand elle eft fauffe. 

57- Ilya de Vinconvenient & s'engager fur des 
fuppofitions d= ce que l'on croit impoflible ; et pour- 
tant il n'y a rien de fi commun. 

58. La plipart des hommes examinent moins les 
raifons de ce qu’on leur propofe contre leur fenti- 
ment, que celles qui peuvent obliger celui qui les 
propofe ce s'en fervir. 

59- Tout ce qui eft vuide, dans les tems de faction 
et d'intrigue, pafle pour myficrieux dans les efprits 
de ceux qui ne font pas accoutumés aux grandes af- 
faires, 

60. Il n’eft jamais permis a un inférieur de s‘egalee 
en paroles a celui a qui il doit du refpeét, quoi qu'il 
s'y égale dans l'action. - 

61. Tout homme que la fortune feule, par quelque 
accident, a fait homme public, devient prefque tou- 
jours avec un peu de tems un particulier ridicule. 

", 62. La plus grande imperfection des hommes eft, 
la complaifance qu'ils trouvent 4 fe perfuader que 
les 
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jes autres ne font point éxemts des défauts quiils, fe 
reconnoiffent 4 eux mémes. 

63. Iln’y a que l’expérience qui puiffe apprendre 
aux hommes a ne pas préférer ce qui les pique dans 
le prefent, a ce qui Jes doit toucher bien plus effen- 
tiellement dans l'avenir. 

64. Il faut s'appliquer, avec join, dans les grandes 
affaires encore plus que dans les autres, a fe défendre 
du goiit qu’on trouve pour la plaifanteric. 

65. On ne peut aifez prefer les moindres mots, 
dans les grandes affaires. 

66. Il n’y a que la contination du bonheur qui 
fixe la plipart des amitiés. 

67. Quiconque affemble le peuple, I'émeut. 


Transtation oF Carpinat DE RETZ's 


Poritrcat Maxims. 


1. IT is often madaefs*to engage in a confpiracy ; 
but nothing is fo effectual to bring people afterwards 
to their fenfes, at leaft fora time. As in fuch un- 
dertakings, the danger fubfifts, even after the bufi- 
nefs is over ; this obliges to be prudent and circum- 
fpeé in the fuccecding moments. 

2. A middling underftanding, being fufceptible 
of unjuft fufpicions, is confequently, of al charac- 
ters, the Teaft fit to head a faction ;—as the moft in- 
difpenfable qualification in fuch a Chief is, to fup- 

Z2 prefs, 
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prefs, in many occafions, and to conceal in all, even 
the beft-grounded fufpicions. 

3. Nothing animates and gives ftrength to a'com- 
motion, fo much as the ridicule of him againft whom 
it is raifed. 

4. Among people ued to affairs of moment, fe- 
erecy is much lefs uncommon than is generally be- 
Tieved. 

5. Defcending to the Little; is the fureft way of 
‘attaining to an equality with the Great. 

6. Fafhion, though powerful in all things, is not 
more fo in any, than in being well or ill at Court. 
There are times, when difgrace is a kind of fire, that 
purifies all bad qualities, and illuminates every good 
one, There are others, in which the being out of 
favour is unbecoming a man of charatter. 

7. Suffcrings, in people of the firft rank, fupply 
the want of virtue. 

8. There is a confufed kind of jumble, which 
practice fometimes teaches; but is never to be un- 
derftood by fpeculation. 

9. The greateft Powers cannot injure a man’s cha- 
rater, whofe reputation is unblemifhed among his 
party. 

10, We are as often duped by diffidence as by 
confidence. * 

11. The greateft evils are not arrived at their ut- 
moft period, until thofe who are in power have loft 
all fenf€‘of fhame. At fuch atime, thofe who thould 
obey thake off all refpect and fubordination. “Then 

an 
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is lethargic indolence roufed; but roufed by con- 
vulfions. 

12. A veil ought always to be drawn over what- 
ever may be faid or thought concerning the rights of 
the people, or of Kings; which agree’ belt when 
leaft mentioned *. 

13. There are, at times, fiuations fo very unfor- 
tunate, that whatever is undertaken muft be wrong. 
Chance alone never throws people into fuch dilem- 
mas ; and they happen only to thofe who bring them 
upon themfelves, 

14. It is more unbecoming a Minifter to fay, than 
to do filly things. 

15. The advice given to a Minifter, by an obnox- 
ious perfon, is always thought bad. 

16. It is as dangerous, and almoft as criminal, 
with Princes, to have the power of doing good, as 
the will of doing evil. 

17. Timorous minds are much more inclined to 
deliberate than to refolve. ‘ 

18. It appears ridiculous to affert, but it is not the 
lefs true, that at Paris, during popular commotions, 
the moft violent will not quit their homes paft a 
ftated hour. 

1g. Flexibility is the moft requifite qualification 
for the management of great affairs. 

ao. It is more difficult for the member of a fac- 


*. This Maxim, as well as Several others, evideDMdy prove they 
‘were written by a man fubject to defpotic government. 
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tion to live with thofe of his own party, than to aét 
againft thofe who oppofe it. 

a1. ‘Lhe greateft dangers have their allurements, 
if the want of fuccets is likely to be attended with a 
degree of glory. Middling dangers are horrid, when 
the lofs of reputation is the inevitable confequenceé 
of ill fuccefs. 

22. Violent meafures are always dangerous, but, 
when neceflary, may then be looked upon as wife. 
They have, however, the advantage of never being 
matter of indifferency ; and, when well concerted, 
muft be decifive. 

23. ‘here may be circumftances, in which even 
prudence directs us to truft intirely to chance. 

24. Every thing in this world has its critical mo- 
ment; and the height of good -conduét confifts it in 
knowing and feizing it. 

25. l'rofligacy, joined to ridicule, form the moft 
‘abominable and moft dangerous of all characters. 

26. Weak minds never yield when they ought. 

27. Variety of fights have. the greateft effect upon 
the mob, and alfo upon numerous affemblies, who, 
in many refpeéts, refemble mob. 

28. Examples taken from paft times have infinitely 
™ore power over the minds of men, than any of the 
age in which they Jive. Whatever we fee, grows fa- 
miliar; and, perhaps, the Confulfhip of Caligula’s 
Horfe might not have aftonifhed us fo much as we 
‘are apt toImagine. 

29 Weak minds are commonly overpowered by 
¢lamour, 

30. We 
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30. We ought never to contend for what we are 
not likely tovobtain. 

31+ The inftanr in which we receive the moft fa-. 
yourable accounts is juft that wherein we ought to 
redouble our vigilance, even in regard to the mott 
trifling circumftances, 

32. It is dangerous to have a known influence over 
the people ; as thereby we become refponfible even 
for what is done againft our will. 

33 One of the greateft difficulties in civil war is, 
that more art is required to know what fhould be 
concealed from our friends, than what ought to be 
done againft our cnemics. . 

34. Nothing lowers a great man fo much, as not 
feizing the decifive moment of raifing his reputation, 
This is feldom negleéted, but with a view to for- 
tune; by which mitiake, it is not unufual to mifs 
both. 

35- The poffibility of remedying imprudent ac- 
tions, is commonly an inducement to commit them, 

36. Every numeroys affembly is mob; confe- 
quently every thing there depends upon inftanta~ 
neous turns. 

37- Whatever meafure feems hazardous, and is in 
teality not fo, is generally a wife one. 

38. Irrefolute minds always adopt with facility 
whatever meafures can admit of different iffues, and. 
confequently do not require an abfolute decifion. 

39- In momentous affairs, no ftep is Midifferent. 

40. There are times in which certain people are 
always in the right. 

Z4 41, Nothing 
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41. Nothing convinces perfons of a weak under- 
ftanding fo effeétually, as what they do not compre- 
hend. 

42. When Factions are only upon the defenfive, 
they ought never to do that which may be delayed. 
Upon fuch oceafions, nothing is fo troubiefome as 
the reftle{fnels of fubalterns, who think a ftate of 
ination toral destruction. 

43- Thofe who head Faétions have no way of 
Maiutaining their authority, but by preventing or 
quieting difcontent. 

44. A certain degree of fear produces the fame 
effects as rafanets. 

45- In affairs of importance, the choice of words 
is of as much confequence, as it would be fuperflus 
ous in thofe of little moment. 

46. During thofe calms which immediately fuc- 
ceed violent ftorms, nothing is more difficult for 
Minifters than to aét properly ; becaufe, while 
flattery increafes, fufpicions are not yet fubfided. 

47. The faults of our friends ought never to anger 
us fo far, as to give an advantage to our enemies, 

48. The talent of infinuation is more ufeful than 
that of perfuafion ; as every body is open to infinu- 
ation, but fearce any to perfuafion. 

49. In matters ofa delicate nature, all unneceffary 
alterations are dangerous; becaufe odious. 

5¢. The beit way to compel weak-minded people 
to adopt ax? opinion, is to frighten them from all 
others, by magnifying their danger. 

gi. We 
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gt. We muft run all hazards, where we think 
ourfelves in a fituation to reap fome advantage, evene 
from the want of fuccefs. 
. Irrefolute men are difident in refolving upon 








5 
the Means, even when they are determined upon 
the End ‘ 

53. It is almoft a fire game, with crafty men, to 
make them believe we intend to deceive thofe whom 
we mean to ferve. 

54. One of the greateft difficulties with Princes 
is the being oiten obliged, in order to ferve thera, 
to g ve advice the true reafons of which we dare not 
mention. 

55+ The faying things which we forefee will not 
be pleafing, can only be foftened by the greateft ap- 
pearance of fincerity. 

56. We oughit never to trifle with favour. If real, 
we fhould haftily feize the advantage ; if pretended, 
avoid the allurement. 

57. It is very inconfequent to enter into engage. 
ments upon fuppofitions we think impoffible; and 
yet it is very ufual. : 

58. The generality of mankind pay lefs attention 
to arguments urged againft their opinion, than to fuch 
as may engage the difputant to adopt their own. 

$9- In times of faction and intrigue, whatever 
appears inert is reckoned myfferious by thofe who 
are not accuftomed to affairs of moment. 

6o. It is never allowable, in an infefimy, to equal 
himfelf in words to a fuperior, although he may ri- 
val him in actions. 

61. Every 
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61. Every man whom chance alone has, by fome 
accident, made a public character, hardly ever fails 
of becoming, in a fhort time, a ridiculous private 
one. ; 

62. The greateft imperfection of men is, the 
complacency with which they are willing to think 
others not free from faults of which they are them- 
felves confcious. * 

63. Experience only can teach men not to prefer 
what ftrikes them for the prefent moment to what 
will have much greater weight with them hereafter. 

64. In the management of important bufinefs, all 
turn to raillery mufi be more carefully avoided than 
in any other. 

65. In momentous tranfactions, words cannot be 
fufficiently weighed. 

66. The permanency of moft friendfhips depends 
upon.the continuity of good fortune. 

67. Whoever affembles the multitude, will raife 
commotions. 


CCCCXEXVI. 
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CCCCXXXVI. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD’s Remarxs vrow 
THE rorscoinc MAXIMS. 


T HAVE taken the trouble of extracting and col- 
le@ing, for your ufe, the foregoing Political Max~ 
ims of the Cardinal de Retz, in his Memoirs. They 
are not aphorifms of his invention, but the true and 
juft obfervations of his own experience in the courfe 
of great bufinefs. My own experience attefts the 
truth of them all. Read them over with attention, 
ashere above; and then read with the fame attention, 
and tout de fuite, the Memoirs; where you will find 
the faéts and characters from whence thofe obferva- 
tions are drawn, or to which they are applied; and. 
they will reciprocally help to fix each other in your 
mind. I hardly know any book fo neceffary for a 
young man to read and remember. You will there 
find how great bufinefs is really carried on; very 
differently from what people, who have never been 
concerned in it, imagine. You will there fee what 
Courts and Courtiers really are, and obferve that 
they are neither fo good as they fhould be, nor fo 
bad as they are thought by moft people. The Court 
Poet, and the fullen, cloiftered Pedan’ are equally 
miftaken in their notions, or at leaft in the accounts 
they give us of them. You will obferve the coolnefs 
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in general, the perfidy in fome cafes, and the truth 
ina very few, of Court friendfhips. This will teach 
you the prudence of a general diftruft; and the im- 
prudence of making no cxception to that rule, upon 
good and tried grounds. You will fee the utility of 
good-brecding towards one’s greateft enemies; and 
the high imprudence and folly of either infulting 
or injurious expreifions. You will find, in the Car- 
dinal’s own charaétcr, a firange, but by no means 
an uncommon mixture, of high and low, good and 
bad, parts and indifcretion. In the chara@er of 
Monfieur le Due d’Orleans, you may objerve the 
model of weaknels, irrefolution, and fear, though 
with very good parts. In fhort, you will, in every 
page of that book, fee that ftrange, incunfiftent, 
creature, Man, juft as he is. If you would know 
that period of hiitory (and it is well worth knowing) 
correctly, after you have read the Cardinal's Me- 
moirs, you fhould read thofe of Joly, and of Ma- 
-dame de Motteville ; both which throw great light 
upon the firft. By all thofe accounts put together 
it appears, that Anne of Aubitria (with great fub- 
miflion to a Crowned Head do I fay it) was a B—. 
She had fpirit and courage without parts, devotion 
without common morality, and Jewdnefs without 
tendernefs cither to juftify or to dignify it. Her two 
fons were no more‘Lewis the Thirteenth’s than they 
were mine; and, if Buckingham had ftaid a little 
Jonger, fhe would probably have had another. by 
him. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Mazarin was a great knave, but no great 
man; much more cunning than able; feandaloully, 
falle, and dirtily greedy. As for his enemy, Cars 
dinal de Retz, I can teuly call him a man of great 
parts, but I cannot call him a great min. He 
never was fu much fo as in his retirement. The 
Jadies had then a great, and have always had fome 
fhare in State affairs in France : *the fpring and the 
ftreams of their politics have always been, and 
always will be, the intereft of their prefent Lover, 
or their refentment againft a difcarded and.perfi- 
dious one. Money is their great objet; of which 
they are extremely greedy, if it coincides with their 
arrangement with the Lover for the time being: 
burt true glory, and public good, never enter into 
their heads. ‘They are always governed by the man 
they love, and they always govern the man who 
loves them. He or the, who loves the moft, is 
always governed by him or her who loves the leaft. 
Madame de Montbazon governed Monficur de 
Beaufort, who was fond of her; whereas the was 
only proud of his rank and popularity. The Drudi 
for the time being always governed Madame and 
Mademoifelle de Chevreufe, and ftecsed their 
politics. Madame de Longueville governed het 
brother the Prince de Conti, who was in love with 
her; but Marfillac, with wffom the was in love, 
governed her. In all female politics, the head is 
certainly not the part that takes the lead ; the ttue 
and fecret fpring lies lower and deeper. La Pala 
tine, whom the Cardinal celebrates as the ableft and 
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moft fenfible woman he ever met with, and who 
feems to have acted more fyftematically and confe- 
‘quentially than any of them, ftarts afide however, 
and deviates from her plan, whenever the interefts 
or the inclinations of La Vieuville, her Lover, re- 
quire it. I will add (though with great fubmiffion 
toa late friend of yours at Paris) that no woman 
ever yet either reafoned or acted long together con- 
fequentially ; but fome little thing, fome love, fome 
refentment, fome prefent momentary intereft, fome 
fuppofed flight, or fome humour, always breaks 
in upon and overfets their moft prudent refolutions 
and {chemes. 





CCCCXXXVII. 


CONSIDERATIONS upon the Repeal of the 
Limitation, relative to Foreigners, in the Act of 
Settlement. , 


Tue particular Limitation, relative to Foreign- 
ets, in the Aét of Settlement, and now to be re- 
pealed, was marked out as peculiarly facred by 
the firft Parliamenty and that no uncomplaifant 
one, of the late King, by enacting, that that 
Limitation. fhould be inferted in all future acts of 
Naturalizafion; and it was fo, even in the act 

for 
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for naturalizing the Prince of Orange, the King's 
fon-in-law. 

But, it feems, Meffieurs Prevot, Bouquet, and 
others, are now to receive a mark of diftinétion 
which the King’s fon-in-law could not then ob- 
tain. But, can the fame indulgence, hereafter, ever 
be refufed to foreign Proteftant Princes, of the 
higheft birth, and greatcft merit, and, many of 
them, nearly related to his Majefty and the Royal 
Family; who may, very probably, prefer the 
Britith fervice to any other? 

The poor military argunents, urged in fuftifi- 
cation of the Repeal of this moft facred Law, are 
too trifling to be the truc ones, and too wretched to 
be feriowfly anfwered, unle(s by the unfortunate 
Britith Officers; who are hereby, in a manner, de- 
clared and enaéted to be incapable of doing the 
duty of Captains, Meyjors, ec. 

Some other reafon, Uierefore, muft be fought for; 
and, perhaps, it is but too eafily found. 

May it not be pertculum focamus in anima vili? 
If this goes down, it fhall be followed ; fome forcign 
Prince, of allowedymerit, fhall make the firft ap- 
plication to the Crown, and to the Parliament, for 
the fame favour which was fhown to Mefticurs 
Prevot, Bouguet, and Compiny. Can cither of 
them, in common decency, refifie it? Befivtes that, 
perhaps atime may come, whea Generals, and fu- 
perior Officers, may be as much wantedsin England, . 
as great Captains and Majors are now wanted in, 
America. 

Great 
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Great evils have always fuch trifling beginnings, 
to fmooth the way for them infenfibly ; as Cardinal 
dé Retz moft juftly obferves, when he fays, that 
he is perfuaded, that the Romans were carried on 
by fuch fhades and gradations of mifchief 2:1 ex- 
travagancy, as rot to have been much furprited or 
alarmed, when Caligula declared his intention of 
making his horfe Conful. So that, by the natural 
progreffion of precedents, the next generation may 
Provably fee, and even without furprife or ab- 
horrence, Foreigners commanding your troops, 
and voting the fupplies for them in both Houtfes of 
Parliament. 

As to the pretended utility of thefe foreign He- 
foes, it is impoflible to anfwer fuch arguments fe- 
tioufly. What experience evinces the neceflity ? 
Cape Breton, the ftrongeft place in America, was 
very irregularly taken, in the Jaft war, by our 
irregular American troops. Sir William Johnfon 
lately beat, and took moft irregularly, the regu- 
lar General Diefkau, at the head of his regular 
forces: and General Braddock, who was moft 
judicioufly feleted out of the whole Britith army 
to be our Scip:o Americanus, was very irregularly 
deftroyed by unfeen, and to this day unknown, 
enemies. 

How will thefe foreign Heroes agree with the 
Englith Officers of the fame corps, who are, in a 
manner, by’Act of Parliament, deglared unfit for 
their bufinefs, till inftruéted in it by- the great 
forcign mafters of Homicide? Will they not even 
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be more ihclined to advife than to obey their Colonel; 
to interpret, than to execute his orders? Will they 
co-operate properly with our American troops and 
Officers, whom they will certainly look upon, and 
treat, as an inexperienced and undifciplined rabble ? 
Can it poffibly be otherwife? or, can‘it be won- 
dered at, when thofe Gentlemen know, that they 
are appointed Officers by one Act of Parliament, 
and at the expence of another, the moft facred of 
the ftatute-book ? 

O! but there is to be but one half of the Officers 
of this thundering Legion, who are to be Foreigners: 
fo much the worie; for then, according to the 
principle laid down, it can be but half difciplined. 
Befides, the lefs the objeét, to which a very great 
objeét is facrificed, the more abfurd, and the more 
fufpicious fuch a facrifice becomes. At firft, this 
whole legion was to confift of all Foreigners, Field- 
officers and all; which, upon the principle of the 
abfolute utility and neceffity of foreign Officers, was 
much more rational; but, thus mitigated, as it is 
called, is a thoufand times more abfurd. And how 
does it ftand now? Why truly, the facred A& of 
Settlement is to be repealed, and in the tendereft part, 
for the fake of fome foreign Captains and Majors, 
who are to be commanded by Rritith fuperior offi- 
cers, who, by this Act of Parliament, are fuppofed 
not to know their trade. 

One has heard (but one hears 2 thoufand falfc 
reports), that this abfurd {cheme was, forne tite ago, 
quafhed by his Majefty’s owm pradence and pone 
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nefs; and, from the rightnefs of the thing, I am 
inclined to believe that it is true: and I am fure I 
will not fuppofe, that ever that might be among the 
reafons for refuming it in this fhape, and forcing it 
down the throats of the reluctant nation: but this is 
certain, that it was once dropped, and at fome ex- 
pence too. ‘The foreign Heroes were contented with 
Money inftead of Laurels, and were going away 
about.their own bufincfs; but, perhaps, a conde- 
fcenfion to the unanimous withes of the whole people 
of England, at leaji, was looked upon as a dangerous 
precedent, and the repeal of the Act of Settlement 
as anufeful onc. But, however, I will have candour 
enough to believe, that this was merely an abfurd, 
wrong-headed meafure; for, if I did not, I muft 
think it the wickedeft that ever was pufhed. 





CCCCXXXVIIL. 


AXIOMS in TRADE. 


To fell, upon‘the whole, more than you buy. 

To buy your materials as cheap, and to fell your 
manufactured as degr, as you can. 

To eafe the manufaéturers, as much as poffible, 
of all taxes and burthens, 

‘To lay-finall or no duties upon your own, manu- 
factures exported, and to lay high duties upon ali 

_— To 
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'To lay {mall or no duties upon foreign materials, 
that are neceffary for your own manufactures 3, but” 
to lay very high duties upon, or rather totally prohi- 
bit, the exportation of {uch of your own materials 
as are neceflary for the manufactures of other coun- 
tries; as Wool, Fuller's-earth, &c. 

To keep the intereft of money, low, that people 
may place their money in trade. 

Not to imagine (as people commonly do) that it is 
either prudent or poffible to prohibit the exportation 
of your gold and filver, whether coined or uncoined. 
For, if the balance of trade be againft you, that is, 
if you buy more than you fell, you muft neceffarily 
make up that difference in money ; and your Bullion 
or your Coin, which are in effect the fame thing, muft 
and will be exported, in fpite of all Jaws. But if 
you fell more than you buy, then foreigners muft do 
the fame by you, and make up their deficiency in 
Bullion or Coin. Gold and filver are but merchan- 
dize, as well as Cloth or Linen; and that nation that 
buys the leaft, and fells,the moft, muft always have 
the moft money. 

A free trade is always carried on with more advan- 
tage to the public, than an exclufive one by a com- 
pany. But the particular circumftances of fome 
trades may fometimes require a joigt ftock and exclu- 
five privileges. 

All monopolies are deftruétive to trade, 

To get, as much as poffible, the advantages of 
manufacturing and freight. 

To contrive to underfell other nations, in foreign 
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CCCCXXXIX. 


To the KING’s moft Excellent MAJESTY, 
The humble PETITION of Puinie Earl of 


Cnesrerristy, Knight of the moft noble Or- 
der of the Garter, 


SHewern, 


Tuat your Petitioner, being rendered, by deaf- 
nefs, as ulelefs and intignificant as moft of his equals 
and cotemporaries are by nature, hopes, in common 
with them, to fhare your Majefty’s royal favour and 
bounty; whereby he may be enabled either to fave, 
or fpend, as he fhall think proper, more than he can 
do at prefent. 

That your Petitioner, having had the honour of 
ferving your Majefty in feveral very lucrative employ- 
ments, feems thereby entitled to a lucrative retreat 
from bufinefs, and to enjoy ctium cum dignitate, that 
is, leifure and a large penfion. 

Your Petitioner humbly prefumes, that he has, at 
leaft, a common claim to fucha penfion: he has a 
vote in the moft auguft affembly in the world; he 
has, at the fame time (though he fays it) an eleva- 
tion of fentiment; that makes him not only defire, 
“but (pardon, dread Sjr, an expreffion you are ufed 
t) inf upon it. 

‘Tiiat your Petitioner is little spt, and always unr 
willing, to {peak advantageoufly of himfelf; — 
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after all, forme juftice is due to one’s-felf, as well a8 
to others, he begs leave ro reprefent, That his loy- 
alty to your Majefty has always been unfhaken, even 
in the worft of times; That, particularly, in the late 
unnatural rebellion, when the Pretender advanced as 
far as Derby, at the head of, at leaft, three thou- 
fand undifciplined men, the flower of the Scortith 
Nobility and Gentry, your petitidner did not join 
him, as unqueftionably he might have done, had he 
been fo inclined: but, on the contvary, raifed fix~ 
teen companies, of one hundred men each, at the 
public expence, in fupport of your Majefty’s un- 
doubted right to the Imperial Crown of thefe Realms; 
which diftinguithed proof of his loyalty is, to this 
hour, unrewarded. 

Your Majefty’s Petitioner is well aware, that your 
Civil Lift muft neceffarily be in a low and languid 
ftate, after the various, frequent, and profufe cva- 
cuations which it has of late years undergone; but, at 
the fame time, he prefames to hope that this argue 
ment, which feems not to have been made ufe of 
againft any other petfon whatfoever, fhall not, in 
this fingle cafe, be urged againft him; and the lefs 
fo, as he has good reafon to believe, that the defi+ 
ciencies of the Penfion-fund are by no means the 
Jaft that will-be made good by Parliament. 

Your Petitioner begs leave to obferve, That a {mall 
penfion is difgraceful and dpprobrious, as it intimates 
@ thameful nevefftty on one part, anid @ degrading fort 
of-chatity'on the others btit-that a great one-impliés 
dignity and affluence on one fide; on the other, re- 
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gard and efteem, which, doubtlefs, your Majefty 
muft entertain, in the higheft degree, for thofe great 
perfonages whofe refpectable names ftand upon your 
, Eleemofynary lift. Your Petitioner, therefore, hum- 
bly perfuades himfelf, upon this principle, that lefs 
than three thoufand pounds a year will not be pro- 
pofed to him ; if made up gold, the more agreeable ; 
if for life, the more’ marketable. 

Your Petitioner perfuades himfelf, that your Ma~- 
jefly will not fufpeét this his humble application to 
proceed from any mean, interefted motive, of which 
he has always had the utmoft abhorrence. No, Sir, 
he confeffes his own weaknefs; Honour alone is his 
object ; Honour is his paffion;, Honous is dearer to 
him than life. To Honour he has always facrificed 
all other confiderations; and upon this generous 
Principle, fingly, he now folicits that Honour, which, 
in the moft fhining times, diftinguifhed the greateft 
men of Greece, who were fed at the expence of the 
public. 

Upon this Honour, fo facred to him as a Peer, fo 
tender to him as a Man, he mioft folemnly affures 
your Majefty, that, in cafe you fhould be pleafed to 
grant him this his humble requeft, he will gratefully 
and honourably fupport, and promote with zeal and 
vigour, the worft meafure that the worft Minifter 
can ever fuggeft to your Majefty: but, on the other 
hand, thould he be fingled out, marked, and branded 
by a refufal, he thinks himfelf obliged in Honous 
todeclare, that be will, 20-ahe etmogt of his power, 
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oppofe the beft and wifeft meafures that your 
Majefty yourfelf can ever dictate. 


And your Majefty’s Petitioner fhall ever pray. 








CCCCXL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


A CHAPTER of the Garter is to be held at St. 
James's next Friday; in which Prince Mdward, the 
Prince of Orange, the Earls of Lincoln, Winchel- 
fea, and Cardigan, are to be elected Knights Com 
panions of the Order of the Garter. Though folely 
nominated by the Crown, they are faid to be elect- 
ed; becaufe there is a pretended election. All the 
Knights are fummoned to attend the Sovereign at a 
Chapter, to be held on fuch a day, in order to elect 
fo many new Knights into the vacant Stalls of the 
deceafed ones; accordingly they meet in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, where they all fit down, according to 
their feniority, at a long table, where the Sovereign 
prefides, There every Knight pretends to write a lift 
of thofe for whom he intends to'vote ; and, in effet, 
writes down nine names, fuch as he thinks proper, 
taking care, however, to infert the names of thofe 
who are really to-be elected; then the Bithop of Sa- 
Jibury,. who is always the Chancellor ®f the Order, 
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goes round the’table, and takes the paper of each 
Knight, pretends to look into them, and then de- 
clares the majority of votes to be for thofe perfons 
who were nominated by the Crown. Upon this de- 
claration, two of the old Knights go into the out- 
ward room, where the new ones are attending, and 
introduce them, one after another, according to their 
ranks. The new Knight kneels down before the 
King, who puts the ribband about his neck ; then he 
turns to the Prince of Wales, or, in his abfence, to 
the oldeft Knight, who puts the Garter about his leg, 
This is the ceremony of the’Chapter. That of the 
Inttallation, which is always performed in St. 
George's Chapel at Wind{or, completes the whole 
thing: for till then the new Knights cannot wear the 
Star, unlefs by a particular difpentation from the So- 
vereign, which is very {eldom granted. All cere- 
monies are in themfelves very filly things; but yet a 
man of the world fhould know them, They are the 
autworks of Manners and Decency, which would be 
too often broken in upon, if it were uot for that de- 
fence, which keeps the enemy at a proper diftance. 
It is for that reafon that ] always treat fools and cox- 
Gorabs with great ceremony; true good-breeding 
pot being a fyficient barrier againft-them. The 
knowledge of the world teaches one to deal with 
different people diffezently, and according as cha- 
raters and fituations requite. The verfatile ingentum 
ie a.mo& effegtial peiat; and a maa muft be, broke 
to it while he i is young, Have it in. your. theughts, 
asKhave youda mine, Adieu, 
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P.S. This moment I receive your letter of the 

5th, N.S, with which I am very well pleafed; it 

informs me, and, what I like ftill better, it thos, 
me that you are informed. 





CCCCXLI. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Your riding, fencing, and dancing, conftantly 
at the Academy, will, I hope, lengthen you out a 
little : therefore, pray sake a great deal of thofe ex- 
ercifes: for I would very fain have you be at leaft 
five feet eight inches high, as Mr. Harte once wrote 
me word that he hoped you would. Mr. Pelham 
likewife told me, that you fpeak German and French 
as fluently and correctly as a Saxon ora Parifian. I 
am very glad of both: take care not to forget the 
former; there is no danger of your forgetting the 
latter. As I both thank’and applaud you for having, 
hitherto, employed yourfelf fo well abroad, I mufk 
again repeat to you, that the manner in which you 
thall now employ it at Paris will be finally decifive 
of your fortune, figure, and charaéter in the world, 
and confequently of my efteem and kindnefs. Eight 
or nine months determine the whole; which whole 
is very near complete. It confifts of this pnly: to 
retain and increafe the learning you have already ac« 
quired ; to add to ig the ftill more ufeful knowledge 

of 
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of the World; and to adorn both, with the Mane 
ners, the Addrefs, the Air, and the Graces, of a 
Man of Fathion, Without the laft, I will fay of 
your youth and your knowledge, what Horace fays 
to Venus; 
Parum comis fine te Fuventas, 
Mercuriufque. 

The two great fubjects of converfation now at Pa- 
tis are, the difpute between the Crown and the 
Clergy, and between the Crown and the States of 
Brittany: inform yourfelf thoroughly of both; which 
will Ict you into the moft material parts of the French 
hiftory and conftitution. ‘There are four Letters 
printed, and very well written, againtt the pretended 
rights and Jmmunrties of the Clergy; to which there 
is an An{wer, very well written too, in defence of 
thofe immunities. Read them both with attention ; 
and alfo all reprefentations, memorials, and whate- 
ver fhall appear for or againft the claims of the States 
of Brittany. I dare fay, that ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred, of the Englith at Paris, do not give them- 
felves the trouble of enquiring into thofe difputes ; 
but content themfelves with faying, ‘* that there is a 
** confounded buftle and rout between the King and 
“¢ the Priefts, and between the King and the States 
“© of Brittany; but that, for their parts, they do 
“© not trouble their heads about them; fight Dog, 
“ fight Bear.” But, with fubmiffion to them, thefe 
are obje@s fvorthy the attention and enquiries of a 
man of fenfe and bufinefs. 

Adieu, my dear child! Yours tenderly, 


